She put her needle into a bit of cloth securdy and folded
it up and buttoned it into th^ pocket of her uniform.
'Needles are very precious now. I wish I had all thp
ones I used to lose so carelessly/ She rose as she spoke.
*I must go and get his supper/ she said qjieerfully.
He watched her walk away. Sh$ was very graceful still,
but so thin. She would not live to be old in this life. But
if it were En-lan's life she wanted it. No, he decided, he<
would not tell her about Tama. She would tell Ea-lan any-
thing if she thought he ought to know. She would think
only of En-Ian. He could not entrust Taina to her now.
Each fought in this war as he was able.   Elsewhere in
the country there were armies uniformed and manned
and trained by foreign officers.   But here where I-wan
had chosen to make his present life there ^as no such
thing.   These men could not have borne it.   They drew
near to the enemy, so near that less than a day's easy
walking would bring them into lost territory.   There were
no headquarters, seemingly, and no head to these scat-
tering men.   En-Ian lived in a village, looking like any
fanner.   And around him were other farmers and petty
tradesmen and fuel-cutters and men who hired themselves
out to other men and all that multitude of small people
who have nothing to do with war in any country and w&o
care for nothing except to feed themselves and their
children.    Then from nowhere a band of dark fierce
banditry swept by night into a town held by the enemy
4and killed the garrison to the last man and the next day
a foray of angry Japanese searched the countryside in
revenge.   But these small folk knew nothing and had seen
nothing.   With the innocent eyes of eternal children they
gazed at their enemies and laughed.
'Why should we be those who killed you?* they cried,
one and another.   'We don't care who rules us, only let us
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